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She Kuows 


Mid winter’s cold, and night’s lone, silent hours, 
In lowly Bethlehem,— 

While heaven’s fields put forth their starry flowers, 
And angels tended them,— 

While mansions of the mighty with dance and orgy rang, 

And Herods portioned kingdoms to graceless maids who sang, 
And shamed their diadem; 


: 
Another scene unfolded is that night, 
Within a lowly cave, 
For this the heavens with starry flowers are bright 
; And all their glory save; 
Mid rack and rock and mud-walls, unheeded by the throng, 
A child upon a straw-heap lay the cold night long: 
(On plush sleeps Herod’s slave!) 


Beside the child—as poor,—the Virgin kneels, 
With glory lit her gaze; 
She bends in adoration deep and feels 
The wonders of God’s ways: 
This Child, her Child, is God —though Angels sing not here— 
Though on the distant fields their hosts alone appear 
God’s mystery to praise. 


She knows,—for He was with her,—she hath need 
Of no angelic light, 

Within that Babe’s sweet eyes to read 
The Godhead’s endless might, 

Or in those Baby-hands Creation’s pillars strong; 

They only need the glory-burst and Angel’s song 
Who watch far flocks at night. 


Keep God within thy heart, from hour to hour,— 

His temple there prepare; 
Then shall you see in feebleness His power, 

His grace in every fair; 
And meanest things shall ope eternal vistas wide, 
And every mote reveal what mysteries there hide,— 

Though Angels sing not there. 

—August T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 











Father Tim Casey 
‘TWAS A GLORIOUS CHRISTMAS 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


“Glory be to God!” cried Father Casey. “’Twas a grand Christ- 
mas!” 

He drew the blinds, adjusted the shade on his reading lamp, 
threw a log on the fire and drew his big armchair before it, then took 
up his favorite book and settled down for the evening. It had been a 
busy day ; now his work was done, and during the few hours of Christ- 
mas that still remained, he was going to worry about nothing, but 
just be happy. 

Somehow the author he so much admired seemed dull and unin- 
teresting this Christmas evening. ‘“You’re lonesome, Father Tim! 
That’s what’s wrong with you!” he said to himself. 

One of the window blinds was crooked. When he went over 
to straighten it, he lingered looking out on the snow which shone 
white in the starlight—and the high black bulk of St. Mary’s tower— 
and the lights in the homes of his people where the flitting shadows 
told of merrymaking and glad reunions. 

“God bless the good people!” he ejaculated. “With their faith 
and piety, they made this a happy Christmas for their pastor—they 
were generous too.” 

But when he went back to his armchair and counted up the per- 
sonal gifts he had received—they were easy to count, five in all—he 
said: , 

“The postman and the street sweeper and the telephone operator 
were remembered, but the pastor—well, they made up for it in the 
collection, however.” 

Then he stopped to think again. Seven, eight of his people— 
maybe nine—had given proof of real Christmas generosity, the others 
had evidently figured out the least possible offering they could de- 
cently get by with. 

“But their piety!” he cried. “Their piety! Father Tim, you 
grasping, mercenary old fossil, why are you counting up filthy lucre 
and forgetting the crowded church and the grand services which 
ushered in Christmas Day among your people!” 

Why, even the non-Catholic neighbors came and were delighted— 
delighted, as they would be with a concert or a pageant. True, trouble 
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had broken out among the singers during the preparation of the Christ- 
mas Mass, but the program was well rendered, and scarcely anybody 
missed the two rebellious sopranos who had resigned in the hope of 
crippling the choir. And as for the crowded church, of course it 
would be crowded when the best of his parishioners tried to be pres- 
ent at two or more Masses on Christmas Day. He knew at least a 
score who were not there at all—a score of the souls for whom he 
was responsible, who had not hesitated to commit the grievous sin of 
missing Mass, even on Christmas Day. One family, he was well 
aware, had remained away because they had an imaginary griev- 
ance against their pastor. The poor priest fully understood that no 
pastor can go ahead doing his duty conscientiously without treading 
on somebody’s corns, still this knowledge did not save him from feel- 
ing pained at the thought that any action of his,—perhaps after all 
his zeal,—had been imprudent, should have been the occasion of an 
entire family missing Christmas Mass. 

“Well,” said he, by way of compensation, “thank God, there 
were the children! How thoroughly the good sisters had drilled them 
in the Shepherd’s Hymns, and what whole-souled delight they evinced 
in the beautiful crib!” 

Here, there rose up before his mind the sad, wistful faces of sev- 
eral boys and girls who had no part in the children’s salutation before 
the crib. They were not in the seats reserved for the children, but 
back with their parents,—self-willed, obdurate parents,—who set up 
their own warped judgment against the urgent commands of Holy 
Church and, on some specious pretext, refused to send their children 
to the Catholic school. Father Casey could not but pity these unfor- 
tunate children. How different, in later life, would be their recollec- 
tions of Christmas from the favored ones who, under the loving 
guidance of the good sisters, at each recurring Christmas actually 
lived again in the hallowed time of the dear Saviour’s birth. How 
much parents can do to make or mar a child’s happiness in time and 
in eternity! thought the good priest,—and from his inmost heart he 
offered up a prayer of gratitude to heaven for the good father and 
mother—now dead and gone—to whom, after God, he owed his faith, 
his careful training, his vocation, in fact, all that he had and all 
that he was. There, for instance, were the poor Golar children— 
beautiful, lovable little creatures, in spite of their dirt and their rags. 
He had extracted a half-hearted consent from their indolent, slat- 
ternly parents for them to come to St. Mary’s School. They came 
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gladly—poor things—and were furnished with books and even with 


clothes. The sisters spared no pains and had high hopes of making . 


something of them. But a bad home undid the painstaking efforts 
of the school. Neither parents nor children had been at Mass on 
Christmas Day, though, a half hour ago, he had noticed the whole 
brood marching by on their way to a picture show. “God forgive 
them!” he prayed fervently, though the thought was not productive of 
Christmas joy. 

“The sacristan said we had a larger number of Communions than 
on any previous Christmas in the history of the parish. At least that’s 
something! Yes,” he mused, “that’s something—but what? I trust all 
these Communions were fervent, or at least worthy.” 

Thereupon he fell to thinking of the great crowds he had for 
Confession on the evening previous. He wondered whether they all 
came because they were sorry. for their sins, determined to reform, 
and desirous of forgiveness—or just “because it was Christmas”. 
For instance, those two couples who sauntered into the church at 
half past ten after spending the whole evening at a show, and then 
entered the confessional without any apparent preparation—was it 
praiseworthy to swell the number of Christmas Communions with 
such as these? And they all were young people who had attended 
St. Mary’s School. Had he neglected to give them the proper in- 
structions concerning Confession and Communion? He had often 
urged them not to remain away from false fear, perhaps he had not 
sufficiently impressed them with the obligation of a thoughtful, seri- 
ous, and reverent preparation. And that morning at Communion— 
when all who know what took place on the first Christmas Day, 
should come full of eagerness to offer their loving hearts as a resting 
place for the divine Babe of Bethlehem—that morning at Commun- 
ion, how many came, too indolent to make a serious prayer, too much 
taken up with sensual pleasure to care whether they made a prayer 
or not, how many came reeking with selfishness and worldliness, with 
vanity bordering on the immodest! There had been no room for 
Him in the inns of Bethlehem, there was less room for Him in the 
hearts of these people today. The unbelieving Jews of Bethlehem 
regarded Him with indifference as though He were an ordinary 
beggar’s child left there in the manger; these Catholics, who knew 
and believed, received Him at the Altar rail, then returned to their pew 
to let mind and imagination run riot amid idle, earthly thoughts, leav- 
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ing their Divine Guest to lie forgotten and neglected as though He 
were nothing more than a bit of sordid food. What a mockery of 
Christmas love and gratitude towards Jesus! Aye, the number of 
Communions had been great, but what of the dispositions of the Com- 
municants! 

Then too, he remembered how the Blakes and Rachers had allowed 
another Christmas to pass by without patching up their ancient feud, 
and the scandalous family quarrel in the O’Sullivan relationship 
was as painfully evident as ever, and Grogan had got drunk, as usual, 
and Jim Hermer, a former altar boy, was still living with that divorced 
woman, and three of the sodality girls were keeping company with 
non-Catholics, and Nan Lacey was still doing her best to send her 
mother to the grave with a broken heart, and dear little old Grandma 
O’Moore had been the first in church, shivering with the cold and 
praying her worn beads that Larry would “sthraighten up an’ be him- 
self ag’in” this Blessed Christmas. But the day of grace was draw- 
ing to a close, and Larry O’Moore was still as crooked and his aged 
mother as sad and lonely as when it began, and—and—the ungrate- 
ful parish, that brought so many a heartache to its devoted pastor, 
gradually faded away, and he was a boy again, full of wonder and 
delight, before the rude Christmas crib in his native village. And 
while he knelt, the scene was changed. It was now a garden—the 
full moon shining on rocks and olive trees, and the Saviour, now 
grown to manhood, lying prone upon the ground with the blood drops 
trickling down His pale face. He was in agony, for He saw how 
His teachings would be denied, His grace rejected, His life and pas- 
sion and crucifixion unavailing for millions of the souls for whom 
He died. 

Father Casey awoke with a start. The room was cold; the fire 
had burned out, leaving only a few live coals smouldering in the 
ashes. 4 

“There is a lesson for you, Father Tim,” he said. “Jesus came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not. As He lay there in the 
manger in that first Christmas night He foresaw His sufferings and 
death and how little they would avail many, even among His own 
‘followers. What greater reward can I ask on His birthday than 
to experience, in my own little way, the same disappointment and 
anguish of soul as my Divine Master! Glory be to God! "Twas a 
grand Christmas!” 
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The Our Father. 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. SS. R. 





THE FIFTH BEATITUDE: SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY, 

“So let your light shiné before men,” says Our Divine Saviour,“ that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” We have seen what blessings arise from carrying out this 
injunction by giving good example in our daily life. 

Blessed, indeed, is he who gives good example to his neighbor, but 
on the other hand, “woe to the man by whom the scandal cometh” 
(Math. 18.7) says our Divine Saviour, for such a one through the 
bad example of his sinful life or his omissions and neglect of his relig- 
ious duties, of the duties of his state of life, becomes the instrument, 
the agent of the devil. His bad example is a strong incentive to others, 
especially the young and the weak, to sin as he does, to lead a life of 
carelessness and omission of sacred duties, a life leading to damnation. 
Such a one gives scandal and is the enemy of God, because he thereby 
endeavors to ruin souls redeemed by the Saviour’s Precious Blood. 
Scandal, giving scandal, is not a special kind of sin in itself, such as 
cursing, stealing, destroying, lying, for says St. Thomas, any sin may 
become a sin of scandal, if the sinful word or act excites or emboldens 
others, especially the young, the weak, who hear or witness it, to say 
or do the same evil thing or something similar; then that sin becomes 
to others a spiritual stumbling-block, or as St. Peter calls it, “a stone of 
stumbling, a rock of scandal” (1 Peter 2.8). The following is a list 
of some of the more common sins of scandal, when they are committed 
in presence of others, especially the young and inexperienced, or the 
weak ; to tell lies, to curse, to speak obscenely, to neglect one’s religious 
duties, to read or show immodest books or pictures, to make immodest 
gestures, to frequent dangerous places of amusement, to attend hereti- 
cal worship, infidel lectures, to write, publish, sell, give away anything 
against faith or morals, to frequent evil company, to engage in detrac- 
tion and evil gossip. 

Nothing is more contagious than giving scandal. It is a poisonous 
leaven tending to corrupt human society, a leprosy, a cancer, a subtile 
poison gradually infecting and corrupting the whole society. 

St. Bernard justly calls the scandal-giver “the devil’s agent.” When 
the devil seeks to seduce and corrupt a good or innocent person, he 
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usually commits the task to a wicked person to do so by his bad ex- 
ample, for were the devil merely to tempt his intended victim by 
suggesting wicked thoughts, desires or actions, the young or weak 
person would be shocked and would not have the boldness to yield. 
But how will such a person, good, innocent, inexperienced and simple- 
minded, be on his guard against and mistrust a relative, a dear friend, 
a companion, and be fore-armed against such a one’s evil example? 
He, whom the good and innocent person does not suspect or mistrust, 
lends his body, his eyes, his tongue, his other senses and members to 
the devil to drag the victim more easily, more surely, and, as it were, 
imperceptibly into sin! The scandal-giver, then, by his bad example 
teaches and draws into sin and vice the young, the innocent, the inex- 
perienced, and the victims are often his or her own children! How 
many thousands of young men and young women would still be in- 
nocent, pious, modest and pure and faithful to God and His Church, 
but alas! they are now unbelievers, apostates, profligates, criminals, the 
dregs of society, the disgrace of their family, of their religion! Such 
is the fruit of the scandal-giver who first taught them sin and opened 
to them the career of the sinner, of the criminal! The bad example 
and scandals of the leaders of society, both in the past and at the 
present, are responsible to the Divine Justice for the prevalent im- 
morality, crime, the general disregard for the rights of justice and of 
human life, and for the wholesale divorces and the consequent loose 
morals and the breaking up of the family. 

The effects of good example are usually not only transient, but also 
lasting, and in some manner perpetual. We have seen that a good 
man’s example is a powerful means of inducing other men to give up 
and avoid sin, to lead a good life by faithfully keeping the command- 
ments of God and His Church, and practicing virtue. The good ex- 
ample of those he led to a good life in this manner, becomes, in its 
turn a means of leading others also to give good example in their turn 
and inducing others to do the same, and so on from generation to gen- 
eration as we may truly say. But let us remember that “it was the 
first man’s good example that started that series of good examples and 
of leading a good life,—a series that bids fair to continue till the end 
of the world.” Hence the first man’s good example become perpetual 
in its good effects! This fact accounts also in some manner for the 
continuous existence of the Catholic Church. History proves that 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ converted the pagan world; but how 
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did they succeed in doing so? “By miracles,” you will say. True, but 
only partly so; for had they not joined to their power of miracles the 
constant striking example of their holy life, all their miracles would 
not have produced any real effect; but had they not joined to their 
wonderful power the good example of practicing what they preached, 
the pagan world might have admired their miracles, but would not 
have embraced the Christian faith preached by them, on account of 
the painful sacrifices and restraints it imposes on frail human nature. 
History proves that in all ages it was the good example of Catholics 
that principally induced the annual conversion of thousands of non- 
Catholics to the Catholic Church, rather than the most convincing argu- 
ments and the most brilliant oratory. In like manner, it was rather 
St. Patrick’s holy life than his miracles that started and so deeply im- 
planted the Catholic faith and its practices in the Irish people, and 
kept it up during the past sixteen centuries, in spite of bitter persecu- 
tions they have had to undergo. 

The effects of evil example, or scandal, are likewise perpetual. 
The scandal-giver leads others into sin as we have seen; and these 
latter lead others again into sin, and this continues from generation to 
generation. One wicked man in the fourth century—Arius—sufficed 
to corrupt the faith of hundreds of thousands of Catholics and even 
to threaten the very existence of the Church of Jesus Christ. Later 
on other heretics ruined the faith and morals of hundreds of thousands 
of Catholics in their time. Call to mind the fearful evil effects of the 
preaching and writing of Luther, Calvin and ‘other so-called reformers, 
the millions of followers they led astray, the terrible civil wars and 
persecutions they caused, the wanton destruction and horrible profana- 
tion of churches and convents they effected, and the numberless priests 
and religious persons they murdered. Consider, moreover, the in- 
numerable evils and sins caused in the world by immodest fashions, 
plays, novels and amusements, by the infidel and erotic press, which 
has led and still leads to perdition millions of immortal souls, for whom 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, suffered and died. All this shows us 
clearly how great an evil scandal is, and how it is perpetuated among 
men from year to year, and will last to the end of the world. Our 
own experience confirms this truth, for our own sinfulness started, as 
it were, from the bad examples given us when we were young. The 
parents will die, but the effects of their scandal will endure and will 
not die, and will continue to exist and to commit ravages from genera- 
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tion to generation, like the never-dying worm, and will cease only 
“when the Son of Man shall send His angels, and they shall gather 
together out of His kingdom all scandals and shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire” (Math. 13.41, 42). To the scandal-giver we should all 
say: “If you, who give scandal to the weak, the young, the inexperi- 
enced, do not wish to save your own soul, at least spare the souls of 
the young and innocent persons whom you scandalize and do not 
cause them to be damned.” That devils would wish to do so is not 
astonishing, but that Christians should wish to do so is an abomina- 
tion! Hence Our Divine Saviour says: “It is impossible that scandals 
should not come; but woe to him through whom they come. It were 
better for him, that a millstone were hanged about his neck and he 
be cast into the sea, than that he should scandalize one of these little 
ones” (Luke 17.1, 2). 





“WHO TAKETH AWAY THE SINS OF THE WORLD” 

The late Mr. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, said in the 
course of a public lecture given some years ago: 

“I am a Protestant and I presume most of you are Protestants, 
but there is no blinking this fact: The Catholics see in this matter, in 
this country and in Ireland, ahead of you. You can take a Protestant 
family into a London slum and put them into a dirty room on the 
right hand of the top stairs, and then put a Catholic family on 
the other side of the stairs, and you will find that after two or three 
years half the girls in the Protestant family have gone to the bad, 
and every member of the Catholic family have retained their virtue. 

I heard (in Ireland) from Protestant and Catholic, from 
Unionist and Home Ruler, alike, that although they may be packed 
together as if in a sty, in Kerry and elsewhere, you will find that they 
are the most virtuous peasantry in the world. How is that? I tell 
you it is because the priests for the last 50 or 100 years have preached 
sedulously and inculcated in the confessional and families, the duty of 
parents to children and the duties of your people to each other. In 
this matter, the result is, I say, a moral miracle, before which we 
Protestants, Presbyterians or whatever we be, have reason to bow our 
heads in shame.” 


> 
In the Sacrament of Confession Christ takes away the sins of 


the world in a twofold sense: He pardons past sins and gives us 
grace and strength and light to avoid sin in the future. 
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A List Of Names 


ST. MATTHEW I, I-17 
JouHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


In the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel we read that the Apos- 
tles spent an entire night on the lake, laboring patiently to catch some 
fish. But their efforts were wasted; for they caught nothing. “But 
when the morning was come, Jesus stood on the shore, yet the 
disciples knew not that it was Jesus.” They saw Him indeed, but 
did not recognize Him. It was only when St. John himself paid 
closer attention to the things that were going on that he first made 
the enchanting discovery: “It is the Lord.” 


How often have we been in church on Our Lady’s feast-days, 
and we heard this Gospel sung in the sanctuary and read from the 
pulpit, and we understood nothing. We simply gazed into space and 


murmured to ourselves: Oh, such a list of names! What do they 
mean to me? 


If we would only reflect a little more attentively, we would 
catch their message of instruction and encouragement. 

Why read that list? St. Matthew gives the reason: “The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham.” The unconverted Jews of his day were still wondering, doubt- 
ing, denying it. The converted Jews needed the proofs that would 
enable them to give a reasonable account of the faith that was theirs. 
Therefore St. Matthew proceeds to furnish one of the. most funda- 
mental ones just now. The Messias must realize the promise once 
made to Abraham, and must descend from Abraham through David’s 
line. 

a) From out the dim hazes of centuries before our Lord’s 
time we hear the voice of God announcing our Christmas mes- 
sage of joy. Over and over again He repeats to Abraham His assur- 
ance of blessings to come: “And in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” (Gen. XVII, 1; XXII, 18.) This cannot 
refer primarily to any temporal blessings: for Abraham beheld the 
great nations of his own time already far surpassing himself in pros- 
perity and power; for His own people God held out forebodings of 
dire distress in temporal matters. (Gen. XV, 16, etc.) No, this 
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Blessing consisted primarily in spiritual things. Abraham’s own 
supreme blessing lay in this, that Jehovah was his God, his Protector, 
his Reward exceeding great. (Gen. XV, 1; XVII, 1; XVIII, 9.) So 
too is it explained by the Holy Ghost in the New Testament, for 
example in St. Luke I, 73, where Zachary, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
exclaims: “The oath which He swore to Abraham our father, that 
He would grant us: that . . . we may serve Him without fear, 
in holiness and justice before Him, all our days.” And this spir- 
itual Blessing of holiness, of heaven assured, is held out, not to 
Jews alone, but to all nations of earth. 

b) God had spoken to Abraham and centuries rolled by in the 
stately progress of historic events: men lived and died; nations arose, 
flourished and waned. Through all the din of human strife, God’s 
voice is heard again in the promises to David. “I have found David 
My servant, with My holy oil I have anointed him . . . I will 
keep My mercy for him forever, and My covenant faithful to him. 
And I will make his seed to endure forever more, and his throne as 
the days of heaven.” (Ps. LXXXVIII, 21, 29, etc.) And when the 
angel Gabriel spoke unto Mary, this was the message he brought her: 
“Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus . . . and the Lord shall 
give unto him the throne of David his father, and he shall reign in 
the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.” (St. Luke I, 31.) 

About the time of Our Lord’s birth, all Israel was eagerly await- 
ing the Promised descendant of David and the establishment of His 
Kingdom. St. Matthew points to Our Lord: “He is the One!” And 
now he unfolds the document that proves his lineal descent. 

August and venerable list. St. Matthew divides it into three sec- 
tions. We will print in full only the first sentence of each section, and 
then give the names that mark Our Lord’s lineal descent. The names 
in brackets will be explained below. 

a) “Abraham begot Isaac—Jacob—Judas, and his brethren— 
Phares and Zara (of Thamar)—Esron—Aram—Aminadab—Naason 
—Salmon—Booz (of Rahab)—Jesse—David the king. . 

b) “And David the king begot Solomon (of her that had been 
the wife of Urias) — Roboam — Abias — Asa — Josaphat—Joram— 
Ozias—Joatham—Achaz — Ezechias — Manasses — Amon—Josias— 
Jechonias and his brethren in the transmigration of Babylon. 
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c) “And after the transmigration of Babylon; Jechonias begot 
Salathiel—Zorobabel — Abiud — Eliachim — Azor—Sadoc—Achim— 
Eliud—Eleazar—Mathan—Jacob—And Jacob begot Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” 


Moses was pasturing his flock in the desert. Many a bush he 
passed by without giving it a thought. Lo! now he pauses before 
one of them and gazes at it intently. What arrests his attention? The 
bush was afire and yet was not consumed by the flame. And as he 
pondered, God’s voice spoke to him out of that bush. So this list of 
names may seem to us but a tangle of unmeaning brambles. Yet 
pause and reflect, and you too will hear God’s voice speak to you. 

1. You will notice, first of all, God’s loving fidelity. God’s love 
is faithful, and throughout the long course of these twenty-one cen- 
turies He speaks to man and renews his friendship. In fact the very 
arrangement of three sections in St. Matthew’s list seems to empha- 
size this reflection. For the beginning of each is marked by a spe- 
cially solemn communication of God with man. He calls Abraham 
from the land of Chaldea: “Go forth out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land 
which I shall show thee. And in thee shall all the kindreds 
of the earth be blessed.” (Gen. XII, 1-9.) When His People had 
slowly grown strong in the land, He sends His prophet Nathan to 
David with the promise of an eternal throne. (I. Par. XVII, 1-17, 
and II. Kings, VII, 1-6.) When the sorrows of the Babylonian exile 
were slowly drawing to a close, He bids Daniel speak and announce 
the very year of the coming Redemption. (Dan. IX, 22-27.) God’s 
love is faithful. no matter what be the earthly estate of His children 
Be they high or low, rich or poor, they are His children. In the first 
group you will notice the names of patriarchs; all of them simple 
shepherds, husbandmen; wandering as pilgrims in a strange land, 
or settled in their God-given places just as their neighbors around 
them. In the second group you will recall the names of kings, invested 
with the splendor of sceptre and crown. In the third group you will 
meet names otherwise unknown to fame; till they emerge in the name 
of Joseph, the carpenter. God’s love is faithful, and no might of 
earth, no crime of man can foil it. Let Egypt, the colossal world- 
power, enslave His People in bondage, God’s love is vigilant and true 
and will lead His children dry-shod through the billows of the Sea 
and engulf proud Pharaoh’s hosts in the deep. Let the victorious 
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armies of Babylon drag His People into Captivity and God’s love will 
strike the Giant-tyrant and lay him low in the dust, while His People 
wend their way back to their homes. Let Athalia, the criminal queen 
and mother. rise up and slay all the royal family and seek to choke 
God’s promise in the blood of innocent children, still God’s love will 
watch over His word and the one child Joas is saved to continue 
David’s line till the Messias come. (II. Par. XXII, 10.) God’s love 
is faithful, and when David’s line was shorn of worldly wealth and 
splendor, when it seemed reduced to lowest ebb, just then God sends 
His angels to Mary and Joseph, to the Shepherds in the lonely field to 
bring the glad tidings that at last the Savior is born. Then we too 
may trust in the promises God made us. His Church shall never 
perish. The list of the Popes will span the centuries and assure every 
honest soul that the powers of Hell shall never prevail, that Christ 
abides with His Church till the end of time. 

2. You will notice God’s boundless mercy. The tired wanderer 
looks listlessly, wearily upon the rocks that rise stern and forbidding 
along his way. But oh! how his eyes sparkle with delight as they 
descry the crystal spring that offers freshness and vigor and renewed 
courage. A careless glance at this list of names may weary us too, 
and we may pass them by as meaningless stones in our pathway. But 
look once more, look steadily and from these seeming stones you will 
find the spring of God’s mercy gushing forth joyfully, abundantly. 
That list forms the line of God’s most glowing promises to men, and 
we might expect that He would select the chosen bearers with jealous 
care, that nothing unholy would mar the sacredness of His message. 
Yet what do we see? Gentile and Jew, grace and sin! The golden 
links of God’s wondrous chain of love are tainted by the rust of 
our sins! Yet God watches over that chain, and holds it fast and 
allows no power of earth or hell to wrench it from His grasp. You 
have noticed those names given in brackets above. They are names 
of women, and this alone would startle us; for names of women are 
not customarily listed in Jewish genealogies. They are names, for 
the most part, of Gentile women, not even belonging to God’s chosen 
people. They are women too, in most cases, notorious for sins com- 
mitted. And still God has deigned to grant them a place and a name 
in the list that ushers the Son of God into the world of faith and 
proves that He is the promised Messias. When you read through 
the names of the men, your memory wanders back to your school- 
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boy days when first you learned your lessons of Bible history. You 
recall the sins of Juda and of David and of Manasses and of Amon. 
Sinners though they be, God did not disdain them! Must we not 
marvel at God’s mercy for the weakness of our race? With such 
thoughts in our mind we discover a new magnificence in that enchant- 
ing chain. Each link now acquires a new value and glory. Each 
link seems changed into an angel of heavenly light, and all through 
those hazy ages they seem to sing for us as once to the shepherds in 
the night of Bethlehem. They sing that song so dear to every repent- 
ant heart: “He shall save His people from their sins.” (St. Mt. I, 21.) 
That song whose sweetness and power is swelled by the melody ever 
ringing in the Sacred Heart of Our Lord Himself: “I am not come 
to call the just, but sinners.” (St. Mt. IX, 13.) So God’s mercy 
bids us a “Merry Christmas” too. How can we better respond to 
such mercy than by preparing to celebrate Christmas so as to share 


the joys of heaven on that day—how do so better than by making 
a good Confession? 


“We are never so much disposed to quarrel with others, as when 
we are dissatisfied with ourselves.”—Hazslitt. 


CHRISTMAS 


I stand in the mantling darkness 
O’er the slumbering earth let fall, 

And a lone star beams above me, 
A rent in the sombre pall. 


Soft my soul doth pensive query: 
“Ts Heaven there in the sky? 

Or where in the vast creation 
Does that realm so blessed lie?” 


Through the distant chancel window 
Comes the red lamp’s ruddy gleam, 

And I read the hidden message, 
That lies in its gentle beam. 


Then I drift adown the ages, 
To fair Juda’s land afar, 

When the Gentiles saw a Savior 
In the rising of a star. 


I ponder on Crib and Altar 
With their twofold mystic birth, 
And I know that since Christ’s advent 
We a Heaven have on earth. 


—J. R. Melvin, C. Ss. R, 
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Some Irish Devotion to Our Lady 
(CONTINUED) 
T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R., Opon, Cesu, P. I. 


Letters that have come out of Ireland might be quoted at length 
giving details of the great prayer crusade. A brief extract from one 
letter will be sufficient. A correspondent from Dundalk writes: 
“ . . . we marched to all the churches in town and said the 
Rosary for the prisoners. Then when word came that they were 
released, we all went down to the Redemptorist church and made an 
act of thanksgiving to our Mother of Perpetual Help.” 

Another letter—from Kilkenny—gives such a vivid picture of 
the prayer crusade, that it would be a pity not to include at least a 


part of it here. The following are some extracts from it: 


“All over Ireland the shops were shut on Tuesday and Wednesday. Each 
day at 3:00 P. M. there was a procession starting at the Parade (a street in 
Kilkenny) and ending at the Friary and Abbey. On Wednesday the 14th, at 
3:45 the Abbey was thronged, Fr. Clery, O. P., offering public prayers. It is 
said that such prayers were never before said. During the Rosary a whisper 
began to circulate. Suppressed excitement, if one may say so, became evident. 
Fr. Clery asked: ‘Has anything happened?’ (You know by then anything good 
or bad might have happened.) One man stood up and said: ‘Prisoners re- 
leased.’ Fr. Clery turned white, lifted his hands to Heaven and said: ‘Thanks 
be to Thee, O Christ!’ Then a wave swept over the thronged church, the people 
cheering and clapping until Fr. Clery had to beg them for God’s sake to keep 
quiet.” 


A PRISONER ALTAR 

Before me as I write is a picture of an altar erected ina prison. 
It is artistically decorated, but the structure is of course poor, as it 
was erected out of whatever materials lay to hand in a prison lumber 
room. In the centre of the altar, over the tabernacle, is a large pic- 
ture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. This altar was erected by 
President De Valera and other prisoners while in jail. 

THE JUBILEE YEAR OF THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE 

Easter 1916 saw the beginning of Ireland’s last determined stand 
for freedom. The succeeding months brought days of heart-rending 
sorrow to many an Irish home, owing to wholesale arrests of young 
Irishmen all over Ireland. In that year, 1916, over 2,000 medals and 
2,000 pictures of Our Lady of Perpetual Help were sent to the pris- 
oners at home and in England. How dearly they were prized may 
be judged from a little incident related by a Kilkenny priest. The 
priest had given a young Irish volunteer a present of a picture of 
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Our Lady of Perpetual Help. A few days later the rebellion and 
the crash came and the volunteer found himself in Mountjoy prison, 
Dublin. He was searched, and everything he posssessed taken from 
him—except the little picture. “You have taken everything else 
from me,” he said to the military officials, “but this picture I am 
not going to give up.” Wise counsels prevailed and he was allowed 
to keep it. It hung in his cell to cheer him through the weary hours 
and to remind him that his Mother in Heaven would watch over 
him within the gloomy walls of the prison just as when he rambled 
free on the sunny banks of the Nore. 

God alone knows how many Irish hearts, wearied and saddened 
to breaking in these troubled days, have been strengthened and 
cheered by the thought, that through good and ill, Mary will be still 
their Perpetual Help. 


IS IT A COINCIDENCE? 


After many months had passed the British government, owing it 
is said, to the pressure of American public opinion, declared a general 
amnesty for the Irish political prisoners; and the day came when 
the gates of Lewes prison opened for President De Valera and his 
fellow-prisoners. Jt was the feast day of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help; and the last thing the President and the other prisoners did 
before leaving prison, was to kneel down and say the Rosary in her 
honour, in thanksgiving for their deliverance. 


A DISCOVERY. 


Two or three years ago a question was raised which has given 
rise to an interesting discussion among Irish savants. In the library 
of Trinity college, Dublin, is preserved one of the most remarkable 
books in the world—the very ancient, beautifully written and beauti- 
fully coloured Book of Kells. Good authorities on the subject say 
that possibly it was written by St. Colmcille, or some other skilled 
scribe of the fifth or sixth century. Among the illustrations of this 
book is a picture of Our Blessed Lady which bears a close resemblance 
to the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. The scene in both 
pictures is the same: the Child clinging to the Mother, and Angels 
appearing bearing the instruments of the passion. The riddle of 
time which the learned would like to answer is this: Did the Byzantine 
artist get the idea from Celtic art, or did the Celtic artist borrow from 
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the Greeks, or did both artists draw inspiration from some common 
source? ’ 

Whatever be the answer to these questions, it is certain that a 
favourite, prayerful thought among the Irish for many generations 
was the thought that the shadow of the Cross and Calvary must have 
always hung over Nazareth. Among all the Irish-speaking districts 
in Ireland there is a meditation-prayer, an “Aisling,” as it is called 
in Gaelic, which repeats the thought of the picture of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help—the Son and the Mother looking into the sorrow 
of the days to come. In translation this “Aisling” runs somewhat 
as follows: 

“Do you sleep, Mother Mine?” 

“No, Son of the Passion, but my eyes beheld a vision.” 

“What is your vision, dearest Mother?” 

“That Thou wert scourged and crushed, 

“Bound to a pillar of stone, 

“Tortured and intensely tortured: 

“Thy beautiful sacred Blood 

“Ran in streams to the ground around Thee, 

“And a venomous lance tore open Thy right side.” 

“Mother, what thou sawest will come to pass.” 

WHAT WILL NEVER BE WRITTEN ON EARTH 

Assuredly for many centuries there have been invisible golden 
chains binding the hearts of the children of the Gael to the Heart 
of their Mother in Heaven. Through all their long years of blood 
and tears and lonely sorrow she has been to them in truth a Mother 
of Perpetual Help. She has ever remembered them in their trials. 
They on their part have not forgotten her sorrows. Almost since the 
dawn of Christianity on the hills of Ireland the picture of Mary “with 
her sorrow continually before her,” has been one of the splendours 
of the Book of Kells. The meditation-prayer, giving in words what 
the picture describes in its glowing tints, has been on the lips of the 
Irish people for many centuries. And in the struggle for Irish ideals 
and Irish civilization, which has marked the last twenty-five years 
of Irish history, the name of Mary has held as honoured a place in 
the hearts of Irishmen as it ever did since St. Patrick first taught 
his people to pronounce it. Henceforth for ever the names of Mount- 
joy and Wormwood Scrubbs, and of many another prison, will but 
add new links of love between Ireland and Queen of Heaven. And 
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when the day comes on which Ireland is free to work out its own 
destiny, Our Lady of Perpetual Help will not be forgotten. What 


an Irish prisoner (at present a member of the DaileEireann) wrote 


in 1916 will surely come true: 


“Mother of Perpetual Succour, 
Ireland’s children cry to thee, 

We have loved thee in our bondage, 
We will love thee when we're free.” 


The manifestations of devotion to our Mother of Perpetual Help 
here recorded are of public knowledge in Ireland. The countless 
acts of devotion in Irish churches and homes, and in the hearts of 
the people, will never be known on this earth. God’s recording Angels 
have written them; and the records are treasured in Heaven. They 
are recorded too, in the heart of Ar Maighdean Sitor—chabhrach, Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help; and there they will not be forgotten. 


WELLS AND THE CHURCH 


In an open letter to H. G. Wells, in the New Witness, Father 
S. Garrold, S. J., as quoted by Truth, says: 

“It is very clear that you are moving steadily toward an atti- 
tude of direct hostility toward the Catholic Church. As long as you 
were a mere unbeliever with interesting theories of social reform 
it did not matter much. But now you have some sort of faith and 
are trying to make other people believe; and it matters more. You 
have been kicking about the small ecclesiastical pebbles which strew 
the English beach, in a very sprightly and amusing manner, but this, 
though it may look in England like a pebble, is a bit of living rock 
sticking up through the sand. If you kick it you will hurt yourself; 
you may hurt yourself very badly. 


“To put in plain language, if you begin to abuse and villify the 
Catholic Church, you will suffer. I do not mean that some terrible 
and mysterious calamity will fall upon you, that your sales will sud- 
denly fall off, or that your imagination will grow dumb and atro- 
phied—nothing of the sort. But I am sure that you will grow very 
angry; you have no idea how angry you will get. They all do. 
Because it is so annoying to go on killing something, with all your 
might, and for nothing at all to happen in consequence. And nothing 
will happen. ‘The dogs bark, but the caravan goes on’, says an old 
Arabian proverb. And it must be intensely irritating for the dogs.” 
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Through Thick and Thin With the Boys 


LETTERS TO HIS SISTER BY CHAPLAIN BERNARD KAVANAGH, C. SS. R. 


The letter dated November 16, 1917, which we began in our last 
issue, could not be completed for lack of space. But. since it was 
rather a diary of events from day to day than a letter, we can easily 
resume our march with the Chaplain. 

Did he have an inkling even then that this was to be his last 
march? It is hard to say. But in the concluding part of this letter, 
there are fervent words that show that this idea was not far from his 
mind. Mark the tone of self-sacrifice and bravery in the words: “As 
you (sister) know, I have never looked to join the army at my time 
of life; but being in it, I have never prayed I might outlive this war 
and carnage, where so many better and younger men are falling.” 

But, let us take up again the Chaplain’s account. 


“Nov. I we marched some ten miles to Beersheba, where we 
halted outside, ate our bully and rested. Tired as I was, I visited 
the famous spot which was once Abraham’s home, the scene of many 
chapters in Genesis, that being the only spot for many miles around 
where water is found. I saw Jacob’s Well and had a good drink of 
the cleanest and most delicious water I have tasted out here. Then 
pulled a fig in what may have been the grove which Abraham planted. 

At 4 P. M. we resumed our march for another 8 miles round 
by Beersheba, then N. W. into the enemy country, unreconnoitred 
and unknown. Very solemn, in the darkness, was the silent march of 
an army past hills looming around us on every side. and across deep 
ravines strewn with boulders. Sand-carts for the wounded, heavy 
limbers laden with shells and ammunition (drawn by 8 powerful mules, 
with Soudanese negroes for drivers and outriders), above all the great 
guns themselves behind a team of a dozen or even 20 mules and horses 
—crashed down into the ravines, then flagged—and struggled out at 
imminent risk of losing the wheels (of the vehicles). Late that night 
we reached an uncertain address up a gully. Supper, a biscuit hard 
as a board, a lump of bully, a swig from our water bottles, and I 
lay down in my blanket beneath the stars. The next day we heard 
the enemy was coming out to attack us, so moved into a neighboring 
and wider ravine and prepared—but nothing happened. 
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Saturday, the 3d of November, all were aroused at 3:15 A. M., 
and soon we started on a long march uphill—a most sultry day. At 
the noon halt the men emptied their water bottles and got no water 
that night or next day. About 3 P. M. we camped, all of us dog- 
tired, off the Tel Khuweilfeh, the highest peak in these parts. which 
was trenched and occupied by the enemy, while his guns were admir- 
ably planted on the adjoining hills, and beyond them on a wide semi- 
circle the heights were manned with hidden snipers. He had fallen 
back on an admirable position; our Division was up against 7000 
Turks including some picked regiments, and a number of Krupp 
guns served by German officers. 

I lay on the ground literally quivering with fatigue when I heard 
the order shouted that we were to go forward and attack their posi- 
tion at once. A few minutes afterwards our Colonel, Wilkins—by 
the way, note I am with the “Queens” i.e., the R. W. Surrey Regt., 
having changed with a Protestant chaplain for six weeks,—passed by. 
“Are you not coming, Padre?” said he; “it is the chance of a life- 
time.” “I certainly mean to come, Sir,” said I, “but I feel as if I 
could hardly crawl another yard.” A few minutes later I joined a 
company at the top of our hill over which bullets were coming through 
at a long range. “Now, lads. prepare for a move,” shouted the officer 
in command, and a moment after over the top we all went together. 
Down, down a precipitous hill from which courses of rock cropped 
out every ten feet—and ten minutes later, we lay panting and bewil- 
dered, in the bottom of a gully at the foot. “I want six men to go 
forward,” shouted the Sergeant Major. Then another six. I headed 
the third party, and we rushed down one gully, then up another, after 


that a very steep and rocky climb up another hill just behind which . 


the enemy lay. Half way up an airplane swooped down and fired 
a machine gun on us, which knocked out several. When I reached 
the top, I lay down under the skyline over which the bullets were 
pouring. Close by, our Colonel had been wounded, mortally, we fear, 
and another officer shot through the neck. The enemy were still con- 
cealed from sight. and it proved impossible to reach them, for they 
were covered by our own machine guns on either flank, which were 
pouring a screen of bullets into their trenches. Though close to the 
Valley of Ajalon, we could not prolong the day; our thoughts reverted 
to home and bully. 

I went back to the ambulance station where more than 20 wounded 
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men were collected and more were coming in. I knelt beside them all 
in turn, and prayed with the dying, to which they were most responsive. 
The Colonel was almost speechless; I got him some water and tucked 
him up while waiting for the sandcart, which came after midnight 
to convey them to Beersheba en route for Cairo. I threw myself 
down in the dark, quite jaded, and stretched out my arms, which 
touched something cold; then I found I was beside a dead man. An- 
other man, in dreadful pain, who had joined devoutly in the prayers, 
was wrapped up in my only blanket. An hour later, I went back and 
found he was expiring. When all was over, I took away my blanket, 
sodden with blood, wrapped myself up in it, lay down upon the stones, 
between the corpses, and slept soundly till daybreak. At dawn the 
battle was renewed, and our own great guns thundered as they hurled 
60-lb. shells on the enemy position. I went up to the front, but soon 
after was told to go back and bury the dead. After that I saw little 
of the actual fight, which lasted five days up to Thursday afternoon, 


the 8th of November. My time was mostly occupied in bringing and 


burying the dead, and helping to dig graves in the stony ground. In- 
deed the stony ground and shallow soil of the Gospel parable lie all 
around us here. Each Chaplain buries the dead in his own region 
irrespective of religion. We were sniped at most assiduously by 
snipers, who luckily were out of sight. In reading the Service, I had 
bullets whizzing past my face. Each day, about 9 o’clock, they shelled 
the spot where we were, then we scattered and lay down. Fritz also 
sailed overhead and dropped bombs, one of which killed 4 men and 
6 animals. I went across with a party, to fetch some of the men in 
for burial, but we were observed and shelled, so I buried the others 
at night. Sometimes we could not fetch them in, so we buried them 
where they lay all together in a pit, without coffin or blanket, in 
some position unapproachable by daylight. Sunday, the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the men were without water, and their suffering was indescrib- 
able. Very many became delirious, several insane or frantic. Though 
I had, at the Ambulance a little extra, the suffering was great—in 
trying to read the Burial Service I was unable to articulate. 


The great assault was ordered for Tuesday, the 6th, in which 
our Sussex regiment took the leading part. The men were up at 
2 A. M., set off at 3 A. M., and an hour later were in position. At 
dawn the advance took place behind a barrage of heavy artillery, 
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which every few minutes lifted its aim another 100 yards, while our 
men crept forward. 

On Thursday at 3 P. M. the enemy began to evacuate. I climbed 
a hill to watch, and for an hour our guns bade them adieu with a 
perfect hurricane on their troops and convoys. The following morn- 
ing I went up Sussex Hill; but I will not harrow your sensitive soul, 
my dear, by details of the horrors. A score of Sussex, besides many 
more of ours, and several score of dead Turks littered the hill-top, 
with mangled bodies in tortured attitudes, or limbs torn off like fire- 
wood. A’ Prussian officer was lying on his back with his head in a 
mess. I knelt down to examine him. and found it was his own brains, 
etc., etc. I returned for help to bury the dead, but found the brigade 
astir and the limbers already harnessed. In less than half an hour 
we were again on the march in pursuit of the retreating enemy. 

Now, my dear old girl, I will cease and I hope I have not sickened 
you. I feel I have very much to be thankful for. As you know I 
never looked to join the Army at my time of life; being in it, I have 
never prayed I might outlive this War and carnage, where so many 
better and younger men are falling. But I have prayed the good 
God earnestly for grace to do my bit, and not to flinch. I have seen 
men fall upon the ground, hysterical, under a persistent fusillade, 
others become insane. I have stumbled at night over some dead com- 
rade, who, a few hours before was full of life and laughter. I have 
jammed dozens into the ground by night pell-mell, and scraped a 
little earth on top of them before the battle was renewed at day- 
break. More than once this month as I went my rounds, a machine 
gun was turned on me, and the ground ploughed up with bullets a 
few yards in front. I have lain about in holes. and crawled through 
gullies, or hidden like one of those lizards under a rock, when move- 
ment was impossible, and was fully conscious that the next moment 
might be my last. Yet, strange to say, by God’s mercy, for it is not 
I, I have never experienced one moment of dismay. And N ‘ 
I assure you, I attribute this and many other graces to your prayers. 
May God bless and reward you. ........ I do not know when we 
shall be able to send a mailbag on one of our overladen camels to 
Beersheba, or then from thence to the confines of the civilized world. 

Goodbye, Yours affectionately, 
BERNARD. 





(To be Concluded) 














The Christians’ Revenge 
Pau O. Bawzer, C. Ss. R., Rome, ITALy. 


Standing in front of the Railroad Terminus in Rome, your glance 
is directed through some intervening trees and across a square to 
what has the appearance of ancient ruins. Your guide informs you 
these are the Baths of Diocletian. 


Diocletian recalls the greatest and last of the ten persecutions. 
In spirit we stand before the tribunals and behold the numerous 
instruments of torture tried on the Christians to make them deny 
their faith. We stand before Diocletian himself surrounded by his 
minions as in imperial anger he condemns thousands who “dare 
thwart his almighty and divine will” and spurned to offer but a grain 
of incense to the gods of Rome. gods whose virtues were the accursed 
vices of mankind deified and celebrated in bacchanalian dances, in 
surfeiting of wine and unholy pleasures. We behold helpless virgins, 
mighty in their virtue, opposed to the tyrant who commands legions 
but is a slave to vice. He consigns them to the sword and the rack. 
We behold well-built youths and men condemned to the mines. We 
see thousands condemned to work as slaves on the construction of his 
baths, which Diocletian determined to make the greatest of their 
kind and a monument unto himself. 


Behold these Christians prodded and beaten and lashed. They 
drag their heavy burdens and toil at this mass of buildings destined 
to be a temple of luxury, effeminacy and sin, where wealthy Romans 
might live a life of ease as they fritter away their time amid every 
possible comfort, music and entertainment, refreshments, games, clubs, 
and libraries. These are the attractions connected with the Baths 
of Diocletian. Nevertheless remark the cheerfulness of these same 
Christians—some even of noble lineage—as they work and submit to 
the cruelty of their taskmasters. Why this? Because they know 
that as soon as they have completed their allotted task and their 
trength has been sapped, they will be led forth in thousands to the 
Temple of Mars and ignominiously slaughtered. It is the thought 
of this death for the faith which makes them cheerful and is an 
earnest of eternal jcy hereafter. They are cheerful because for them 
every minute of labour is of infinite and eternal value. 

The blood and even the wealth of these heroic martyrs built the 
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Baths of Diocletian. This is a costly price which must and will be 
paid when, according to God’s inscrutable designs, the Christians will 
be avenged. “And will not God revenge his elect who cry to him day 
and night; and will he have patience in their regard? I say he will 
quickly revenge them.” (S. Luke, XVIII, 7-8.) “Under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for the word of God and for the 
testimony which they held cried with a loud voice, saying 
How long, O Lord (holy and true), dost thou not judge and revenge 
cur blood on them that dwell on the earth? And white robes were 
given to every one of them one; and it was said to them, that they 
should rest for a little time, till their fellow servants, and their breth- 
ren, who are to be slain, even as they, shall be filled up.” (Apoc. 
VI, 9-12.) 

Let us enter what remains of the Baths of Diocletian and see 
whether God has avenged His servants. We enter and look about 
us. Vainly we search for the baths and the booths of Diocletian’s 
masterpiece. The exterior has given us no inkling of the interior. 
A complete surprise awaits us. We are well-nigh speechless. The 
Christians have had their revenge and the first prominent object that 
greets our eye is a splendid statue of St. Bruno, the almost living 
expression of silence and recollection. We are in one of Rome’s 
most beautiful churches, the Church of Our Lady of the Angels. 

The ruins of Diocletian’s Baths had been offered to St. Bruno 
by Pope Urban II, for the purpose of erecting a Carthusian Monas- 
tery. These strict religious, in retirement ‘and prayer and penance 
were to make reparation for the crimes and vices committed here in 
Pagan times, and to praise God for the many martyrs who, condemned 
as criminals, had laboured here “rejoicing that they were accounted 
worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus.” (Acts V, 41.) 
But, alas, the project was not realized till the time of Pope Pius IV, 
the uncle of St. Charles Borromeo. The latter had received the prop- 
erty on the death of Cardinal du Bellay in 1560. Pius IV conse- 
quently resumed the plan of Urban II; had the Baths turned into a 
Carthusian Monastery and the tapidarium into a splendid church. 
To this very day the single dwellings and the gardens of the Carthu- 
sians are to be seen, but the Carthusians are there no longer. 

Michelangelo was entrusted with the work, but he died before 
the transformation was completed. The church was to be cruciform. 
In 1749 the nave of Michelangelo was changed by Vanvitelli into 
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the present transept which is about 300 feet long, 87 feet wide and go 
feet high. The church being practically a large cross, fitly expresses 
the triumph of the Cross over the powers of darkness. This was the 
Christians’ revenge. 

In the church are precious works of art, e.g., near the sanctuary 
are the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian painted by Domenichino, and the 
Baptism of Our Lord by Carlo Maratta, who is buried in the vestibule 
of the church. In the transept are originals of the paintings whose 
mosaic copies adorn St. Peter’s. To crown all, we have Perugino’s 
Our Lady of the Angels to the rear of the high Altar. The Chapel 
of the Relics contains relics of several hundred martyrs. Thus where 
first were adored the vices of men and were scorned the sturdy faith 
of the Christians, is now venerated the memory of these heroes and 
is preached the Gospel of Christ. Indeed we might say: “The Lord 
said to my Lord: Sit on my right hand, until 1 make thy enemies 
thy footstool.” (Matt. XXII, 44.) 


People say: “Revenge is sweet’; but a Christian’s revenge is 
sweetest. The Baths of Diocletian a splendid Catholic Church; what 
sweeter revenge could there be? Where before men passed their days 
in luxurious ease, where sin and vice and sensuality were the order 
of the day, there is now offered the bloodless mystical Sacrifice of 
the Spotless Lamb; there dwells the God of Purity on the altar. 
Where Venus, the goddess of lust, and Bacchus, the god of drink, 
and Mars, the god of war, were each honored by their several vota- 
ries, now reigns the Immaculate Queen of Angels, who crushed the 
vile demon’s head; and her angels keep guard before the living waters 
of grace. Where formerly the devils of hell urged on debased human 
nature into unmentionable orgies, there is now adored and besought 
the Prince of Peace in propitiation for the crimes of the world. In 
short, what was once a den of iniquity, has become a house of prayer. 
The work and the blood of the Christians were not in vain: whilst 
they built up the temple of their own souls, they by their toil and 
death laid the foundations of this magnificent temple in honour of 
their glorious Queen, the Queen of Angels. The mighty Diocletian 
had spelled the ruin of his own system when he condemned the Chris- 
tians to labour at his Baths, and flattered himself to believe he would 
exterminate them. The baths of sin have by a mightier hand than 
Diocletian’s been transformed into a place where souls are bathed in 
the Precious Blood of the Redeemer. God, to whom a thousand years 
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are as a moment, has kept His word, and quickly avenged the blood 
of His saints. And those very elect whose blood He avenged in such 
a wonderful manner, are beseeching Him for mercy on mankind, 
that their blood be upon the children of men, not unto death and 
destruction, but unto life eternal. “The foolish things of the world 
hath God chosen, that he may confound the wise; and the weak 
things of the world hath God chosen, that he may confound the 
strong . . . for the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. For it is written: I will catch the wise in their own craftiness.”’ 
(I Cor. I.27; III. 19.) 


’ 


APPLIED LOGIC 





Hon. Bourke Cochran, in the speech we already cited, with all the 


acuteness of a lawyer, makes the following application of a truth we 
all hold. 


“Most of us who think we are Catholics and think we have the 
Faith, fall far short of it. Suppose we really believed Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, is there in the tabernacle, how many of us 
would stay away from there? You couldn’t keep us away. 

Suppose you thought the President of the United States or some- 
body greater than he, living under a system where one human had 
power to enrich or to impoverish us, to give us wealth greater than 
man ever dreamed of, were there,—and that he was there waiting to 
receive our requests,—do you think we would keep away? Do you 
think we could be kept away with an ox-chain? 

We certainly don’t believe it; we think we do, but we don’t; we 
don’t believe it, we merely think it. . . . If we really believed 
in the presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, we would be 
there every day.” 


“Women are complaining of the double standard of morals, and 
they do right to complain. But, in heaven’s name, let them be con 
sistent, and not, by their mode of dressing, unconsciously foster the 
very double standard of morals which they so righteously denounce.”— 


Rev. John Roach Stratton, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York. 
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The Ups And Downs Of Karl. 
' W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


CHAPTER XXXVI: WEDDING BELLS. 


Grace fairly leaped into her father’s arms, who kissed her 
again and again, as the launch glided up under the tree, and there 
was no end of congratulations and rejoicings. 

“The water is falling,” said Mr. Maloney, “but there has been 
an enormous amount of damage, probably into the millions, and 
some have lost their lives. The worst catastrophe Pulaski ever had.” 

The little launch was chugging bravely up the street and landed 
the precious freight on the Maloney front porch, and you may believe 
me that there were two happy mothers. 

The next day only one afternoon paper managed to get out a 
one-page edition, and much of that page was taken up with an eulogy 
of the heroism of Grace Maloney. But soon the other papers got on 
their legs again, and the whole state was ringing with the praises 
of the heroic girl. Without doubt Grace’s prompt action had saved 
many lives. As it was, about ten persons were caught unawares and 
drowned. 

But there was an enormous amount of property damage. Base- 
ments were flooded all over town. All stores on the ground floor lost 
heavily, and the parlors and living rooms of many princely homes 
suffered severely in beautiful costly carpets and bric-a-brac. 

Karl felt more cheerful after the offer of that $5000 from 
Grace, and Marguerite smiled when the next morning she heard him 
setting out for the store whistling “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” Karl 
was still deeper in the hole after the flood-waters got through with his 
stock. Up to eight feet in the store everything that water could spoil 
was utterly ruined, and all that Karl had left was some shelf goods 
that the water couldn’t reach. As he told one of his friends: “I have 
not only to begin again on the bottom rung, but I have even to take a 
jump from the ground.” But somehow or other he kept on smiling 
and smiling and whistling. “You’re a game loser, anyway,” said the 
other, “and such men don’t go down to stay.” 

Now came September, and in the South, this month is quite 
summery, the mercury at times going up by leaps and bounds into the 
go’s. Grace was getting tired of so much adulation, and so, as Uncle 
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Stanhope and Charlotte had returned from their wedding trip, “right 
side up with care,” it was determined upon at the Maloney home, 
that Grace. Willie and Mrs. Maloney would go out to Pine Grove to 
spend some weeks, before the arrival of the cooler weather. 

Uncle Stanhope and Charlotte proved to be royal entertainers. 
And you may be sure there was never a dull moment. There were 
long drives, and horse-back rides, and excursions and picnics, and 
visits to the neighboring families, and hunting parties. Then, the long 
September evenings after supper—how pleasant to sit on the broad 
verandah, the silvery Southern moon bathing the forest and garden 
in a-sea of light, the chuck-will’s-widow and the screech-owl uttering 
their melancholy notes down in the depths of the forest, and indulge 
in pleasant reminiscences of days gone by. Every night there were 
visitors and three times came Mr. Maloney, Karl and Patrick for the 
week-end, and there were wonderful concerts. The darkies from the 
quarters would creep up by twos and threes, throwing themselves: at 
full length on the grass and eagerly drink in the beautiful music. At 
times Uncle Stanhope would get out his banjo and regale his guests 
with songs of long ago—“Joe Bowers’, “Nellie Bly”, “Lillie Dale” 
and others, and again there would be “canned music” from a splen- 
did victrola. when all would listen with rapt attention to the miracle of 
the reproduction of the voices of Caruso, Melba, McCormack and a 
host of others. Oh, those were halcyon days and nights in the “Sunny 
South”! The third week of tieir stay had brought them to the 
Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. Mr. Maloney, Patrick and Karl 
had arrived about 7 o’clock the evening before. On Sunday, as was 
their custom, they all started about 9 for Fayetteville, nine miles away, 
for Mass. They generally returned about dinner-time. In the after- 
noon then, Karl and Patrick with Willie would tramp the woods with 
their fowling pieces. Uncle Stanhope and Mr. Maloney would go 
around looking at the horses and cows and pigs and chickens, while 
the ladies would sit out on the verandah and chat and sometimes 
drink tea. At 6 o'clock this Sunday evening when supper was put 
on the table, Karl and Patrick had not returned. 

“Come on,” said Mr. Maloney, “our supper’s getting cold. 
They'll be here any moment now.” 


“Oh, if they like the company of birds and rabbits and squirrels 
better than ours, let them stay.” snapped Charlotte. 
So they sat down to their supper, but the truants failed to put 
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in an appearance. Supper over, Uncle Stanhope gave orders to the 
cook to keep some supper hot for them. ’Twas now after 7 and 
Grace, picking up a small English Missal of which she was very 
fond, went down to the edge of the pine woods, where Uncle Stan- 
hope had built a summer-house pagoda-like around the trunk of a 
majestic, towering pine tree. There were many springs bubbling 
up between mossy banks in the heart of this pine forest, and one 
could always feel a delicious coolness, no matter how hot the day. 
Here sat Grace, her back against the rugged bark, looking toward 
the west now glowing with great splashes of pink clouds. She had 
just read through the Mass of the day and the words of the Offertory 
were still vivid in her mind. “ (Moses) made an evening sacrifice 
to the Lord God for an odour of sweetness, in the sight of the 
children of Israel.” 

In the country the gloaming is particularly beautiful and rest- 
ful,—a time of peace, when the last noises of the busy day roll in 
gently on the strand of night. Deep down in the forest Grace could 
hear the call of the whippoorwill, far away the lowing of kine. nearer, 
yet mellowed by the distance, the songs of the darkies on their way 
home. She closed her book, and leaning her head back against the 
tree gazed at the western sky, her thoughts far away from this vale 
of tears, at the feet of God. Suddenly the crackling of a twig 
recalled her from heaven to earth. She looked up, and there, gun 
in hand, and a bunch of squirrels dangling from his belt, stood Karl. 

“Oh! You startled me,” exclaimed Grace, smiling. “You're 
late for supper. The cook has a hot supper awaiting you. Where is 
Patrick ?” 

“TI don’t know where Patrick is. He followed some birds, and I 
got interested in these squirrels. And, as for supper, I'll go and get 
it, when you have answered a question I have to ask you. I’m a Cath- 
olic now, and we’re not in a tree in Ogden swamp, and there’s no 
particular reason why we should say the Rosary together.” 

The psychological moment had come at last. Grace had paled 
a little and her eyes were downcast, as Karl sat down beside her and 
took her hand in his. Here I must draw the curtain; for such con- 
versations are too sacred for human ears to hear. Only the Creator 
who has formed the human heart is entitled to see it bared of its 
most cherished secrets. Suffice it to say that Karl and Grace emerged 
from the shadows a little later, hand in hand, and as they walked 
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across the lawn toward the house they met Mr. Maloney and Uncle 
Stanhope. Karl simply said: “Allow me to introduce to you my 
future wife.” . 

“T congratulate you, my boy,” said Uncle Stanhope enthusias- 
tically. “You have bagged the finest bird in seven states.” 

Mr. Maloney smiled as he grasped Karl’s hand, and turning he 
kissed Grace on the forehead. 

“Karl will make you a good husband; I know of no one to whom 
T could so cheerfully confide you.” 

They were all very happy that night. Mrs. Maloney had a little 
cry, but I’m sure they were tears of joy rather than of sorrow. After 
supper Karl kept the phone hot for quite a while. The next morn- 
ing about 9, three large touring cars brought Marguerite and the rest 
of the Maloneys, with a few intimate friends. At 12 noon a sump- 
tuous dinner was spread on the front verandah and the air was full 
of gladness and congratulations. At the end of the meal a quartette 
of young darkies came up from the quarters and gave a splendid 
concert. In the afternoon the entire party started for Pulaski laden 
with many blessings, leaving Uncle Stanhope and Charlotte alone 
in their glory. 

The next day a modest announcement appeared in the “Society 
Column” of the Pulaski papers: “Mrs. Bridget Maloney announces 
the engagement of her daughter, Grace Marie, to Mr. Karl Schneider- 
hahn. The wedding will take place in late October.” On the heels 
of the announcement came a dapper little reporter to interview Grace, 
get her picture and more details. “Because, Miss Grace,” he said, 
“the whole community feels that it owns you, especially since the 
day of the flood, and every one is interested in your goings and com- 
ings.” 

But no amount of coaxing could get Grace’s photograph. “No,” 
she said with some vehemence, “I never like to see ladies’ portraits 
in the papers, and I don’t intend that mine shall appear there.” But 
Grace had reckoned without her host, and she did not know reporters. 

The next day appeared a most flattering notice accompanied by 
a picture of Grace, which the enterprising reporter, being somewhat 
of an artist, had sketched from memory. But what a caricature! 
“Outrageous!” exclaimed Mr. Maloney. Patrick in his indignation 
threatened to go down to the office and clean out the whole bunch with 
a six-shooter. Grace cried when she saw it, and Mrs. Maloney was 
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mad as a wet hen. Willie was the only one that viewed it with satis- 
faction, and that evening at supper after giving Grace a bland smile 
and a long hard look, he said quite calmly: “Grace, I think it looks 
just like you.” 

“Mother, make him keep quiet,” said Grace, with tears in her 
voice. For answer, Willie gave Grace‘a wink, then digging down into 
his pocket he fished out a big, round dollar, which he held up and 
dangled his rosary beads at Grace. 

“Mother, stop up the mouth of that little monkey there with a 
slapjack,” said Patrick, glaring at him. 

“Yes, young man,” said Mr. Maloney in his severest tones, “leave 
the table and go to your room, and I'll interview you after supper.” 

Willie surely struck a hornet’s nest that night, and it was said 
afterwards that on going to his room he put on two extra pairs of 
pants, to be ready for any emergency. I suppose he felt somewhat 
chilly, 

The rest of September and all of October flitted by on golden 
wings, especially for Karl and Grace. Karl accepted Grace’s $5000 
as a loan to retrieve his broken fortunes, and soon things were hum- 
ming at the store as of yore. Both applied themselves with renewed 
fervor to their religious duties. Karl had become a splendid Catholic, 
active in every parish enterprise. His experience with the farmers 
made him invaluable in the organization of the “Catholic Young 
Men’s Club”, of which he was the first President. Father Horrell 
had impressed upon them both the necessity of a fervent preparation 
for their marriage, to bring down God’s blessing. They received Holy 
Communion several times a week. There was no end to the plans 
they were making for the future; and I’m glad to say that their plans 
related as much to the happiness and well-being of others as to their 
own. Their engagement in nowise changed their manner of acting 
toward each other. They came and went just as before. Their lives 
were as open as the day, no lonely walks in sequestered bowers, no 
late tete-a-tetes after the others had gone to bed. Oh, no, nothing 
of that sort; but there showed forth a mutual tenderness which was 


beautiful to see. The wedding had been set for the last Wednesday 


of October, just a little more than a year since Karl had first heard 
Grace singing “Annie Laurie” on that fateful afternoon. But what 
a moving panorama had filled up their days! And what events of 
far-reaching significance had occurred! But most of all Karl’s con- 
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version. Everybody was busy in the Maloney family with their prep- 
arations for the wedding. A more beautiful day than the last 
Wednesday of October that year, was never made by the angels. 
Jack Frost had come for a night or two around the middle of the 
month to sweeten the persimmons, and like Herod of old, with his 
sharp sword he had put millions of innocents to death—the outdoor 
flowers. But, to compensate, he had made a marvellous bouquet of 
every shrub and tree. Never a king was clad in such royal robes. 
The very air was tapestried with filmy lace; and the sun, as though 
ashamed of his fierce efforts of the summer-time. veiled his face in 
fleecy clouds and looked down with benignant smile on hill and vale, 
on river and town, and seemed to breathe a benison on all nature. 

Elaborate preparation had been made for the Nuptial Mass. 
Father Horrell was determined that Grace’s marriage should be an 
object lesson to the entire parish. He had his own idea of what a 
Catholic marriage ought to be, and he made up his mind that no 
stone should be left unturned to reach the Catholic ideal. The banns 
were duly published on the three Sundays. No one in the congrega- 
tion, however, was surprised, as it seemed to be a foregone conclu- 
sion in the minds of the people that Karl and Grace would eventually 
make a match of it. The altar and sanctuary were most beautifully 
and tastefully decorated with the choicest plants and flowers obtain- 
able throughout the city. A friend of Mr. Maloney’s in California 
sent twelve beautiful young orange trees which were grouped around 
the sanctuary and added not a little to the artistic effect. Willie and 
Jimmie Bilkins, sometimes with June, had taken Billy Buttons and 
the yellow cart for many trips through the woods, and they had 
collected hundreds of bunches of vari-colored leaves and bright ber- 
ries with which sweeping garlands were formed for the sanctuary 
and also for the Maloney home, the dining room, the drawing room, 
and the front verandah being particularly beautiful. Canopies had 
been erected leading from the street into the Church door, and also 
from the street to the Maloney home. Karl had specially ordered a 
strip of the richest velvet carpet from the front door of the Church 
to the Sanctuary, at a cost of $300. which he donated to Father Hor- 
rell for the Church. 

Karl and Grace and all the attendants, even the six altar boys, and 
members of both families were to receive Holy Communion at the 
Mass. At the appointed hour six carriages with snow-white horses 
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bore the wedding party to the Church. Little Mary and another pro- 
tegee of Grace’s were the flower girls. Catherine and Anne were the 
bridesmaids in the daintiest of gowns. Karl’s best man was an old 
school friend from Atlanta, Reginald de Kirchheit. As to the bride— 
she was a dream of dainty loveliness in shimmering satin and orange 
blossoms. She carried a large bouquet of lilies of the valley. Around 
her snowy throat was clasped a pearl necklace, and pendent therefrom 
a lovely cross of diamonds, Karl’s special wedding gift. There was 
a room full of costly gifts, too numerous to particularize, but I can- 
not refrain from mentioning the lovely mahogany bedroom suite 
from Uncle Stanhope and Charlotte; a complete traveling outfit, tailor- 
made, from her mother; a large handsome Douay Bible from Father 
Horrell; and a pound of the best chewing plug from Mr. Sears. “I 
jest be durned,” he said, “if that gal ain’t wuth a whole plantation of 
terbaccy.” A very fine $3500 limousine stood out on the driveway, 
a gift from Mr. Maloney; and in a special large envelope with the 
bride’s name a $25,000 life insurance policy from her husband. But 
the most precious gift of all was her husband’s heart, purified and 
ennobled by the sanctifying grace of Baptism and Holy Communion. 
Grace, too, brought to him a virginal heart and soul, and, as the 
strain of the wedding march floated out through the Church, and 
the priests advanced to the altar,. ranging themselves on the altar 
platform facing the approaching bride and groom, the expectant 
people,with straining ears strove to catch the words of Father Hor- 
rell’s address, which was a masterly effort. 

In the afternoon from 3 to 6 there was a charming reception at 
the Maloney home, and at 8 in the evening an elaborate dinner for 
twenty—the members of the family and special friends—served by 
Caterer Catini. The only cloud was the consciousness that Karl had, 
that he was penniless, even taking his wedding trip on borrowed 
money. And he knew very well that had he not purchased that peari 
necklace and diamond cross before he met Kelley, he would have been 
compelled to be satisfied with a more modest gift. But hope and 
youth together laugh at misfortune, and Karl was already planning 
economy in every direction for a few years until he could once more 
get on his feet. Everyone was in great good humor at the dinner 
and smiles sat on every face. Father Horrell and Uncle Stanhope 
at one end of the table were swapping droll stories, and Mr. Maloney 
and Mr. Murphries at the other. In spite of the joy and good feeling 
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all about, Karl’s face wore an anxious look, like one who feels he is 
walking on thin ice. Suddenly there was a ring. June answered the 
door and returned with a telegram which he gave to Karl. 

“No end to these congratulations!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. 
“Out with it! Who is it now?’ Karl ripped open the envelope, then 
started violently. 

“Oh! How dramatic!’ cried Anne. 

“Let us have it!” exclaimed several at once. Karl looked around 
the table like a stag at bay. 

“Well, er” 

“Oh, no ‘wel er’ about it,” said Patrick. “Let us have it.” 

“Yes, Karl,” broke in Mr. Maloney, “let us have it!” , 

“Well, if you must,” said Karl. with a little tremor in his voice, 
“T’'ll read it.” 

“Yes, do, do!” chorused all. 

Karl read: 





’ 


“Oiltown, Texas, Oct. 26, 1Ig— 

“Mr. Karl Schneiderhahn, Pulaski, Ga.: ‘ 

“Struck ‘gusher’ today. 75,000 barrels a day. Gov. and myself 
offer you 250,000 cash for your claim. Wore at once. 

“KELLEY.” 

“Hurrah !” yelled Patrick, and there was a perfect storm of hand- 
clapping. Karl’s face cleared up like an April day and he was the 
jolliest of the jolly. 

Karl and Grace had planned to go to Washington,’ New York, 
St. Anne de Beaupre and Niagara Falls for their wedding trip, but 
after a hurried consultation with Mr. Maloney and Uncle Stanhope, 
they decided to start for Oiltown at once. Two days later they stood 
side by side watching an army of workmen trying to get the wonder- 
ful gusher under control. They got a couple of chairs for them, 
and entranced they watched the interesting sight. Presently Kelley 
called Karl to a little temporary office. Grace sat and watched alone. 
After a while Karl returned. 

“T’ve closed with ’em,” he remarked simply. He handed her a 
folded paper. She opened it. It was a certified check for $500,000. 

“T could make more, by staying here, perhaps, and go into the 
oil business. But I think we’d be happier at home with our people,” 
said Karl. “Here’s some letters forwarded from home,” and he gave 
her a little pack of letters. 
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“One for you,—one for me,—one for you,—one for me,—one 
for you,” said Grace. 

“All business letters for me,” said Karl. “I know by the enve- 
lopes. Duns, every one.” 

“That,” said Grace, holding a dainty white envelope, “is from 
Bess Flanagan, my old school chum; but this one,” looking closely 
at the other envelope, “is a new handwriting, And the postmark is 
blurred. But King George’s face is on the stamp,” and smiling, she 
ripped open the envelope. 

“Well, would you believe it?” she exclaimed, “from Dr. Joseph 
Gogarty. Come, let us read it together.” Grace read the letter aloud, 
while Karl followed with his eyes. This was the letter: 


“Canada, Oct. 24, 1I9— 
“My Dear Miss Maloney: 

“I suppose by the time this reaches you, you will be married. 
Sincere congratulations to yourself and your husband from Joseph 
Gogarty. Shortly after leaving Pulaski, I made a mission given by 
a Redemptorist in New York with the result that my eyes were 
opened. I see now my blindness and folly and wickedness. My heart 
was full of malice and murder; but thank God, that has all passed 
away. I could not rest without begging pardon of you and your hus- 
band. I wish you both all joy and happiness. Tomorrow I take the 
habit of a strict religious order, and on the completion of my novi- 
tiate, I am to go to Central Africa for missionary work among the 
negroes. 

“May I beg your prayers for my perseverance? 

“Humbly in Christ, 
“JOSEPH GOGARTY.” 


Karl’s and Grace’s eyes met, aiid there were tears in both. 

“The mercies of the Lord I will sing forever,” said Grace softly. 
Karl replied as softly: “I will show forth thy truth with my mouth 
to generation and generation.” 

THE END. 


If we really understood the sentence: “Digitus Dei est hic”, how 
easy and how small would not the little worries of existence be. 
Yes! in everything in life the Finger of God is here, pointing to the 
nothingness of earth, pointing to our everlasting home. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


THE VALUE OF A SOUL 





The great St. Francis Xavier, when in India, was called upon to 
baptize a dying person. The dying man lived many miles away, and 
St. Francis had to go through forests and jungles, and wade knee- 
deep through intervening creeks. At last he arrived at the hut of 
the dying man. 

He baptized him, consoled him, helped him up to the last moment. 
Then he knelt down and thanked God for bringing him to save a 
soul. ; 

“And now,” he said, “I am well repaid for all the years I have 
spent in college, and all the hardships I have undergone in India, and 
for all the trouble I experienced in reaching the dying man,—because 
I have saved a soul.” 

It shows us what value the Saints placed upon a soul, and what 
sacrifices they were ready to make for even one. They share the 
feeling that animated Our Lord on the Cross, dying for each individual 
soul; they realize that nothing pleases the Sacred Heart so much as 
to contribute to the fulfilment of His dying .wish,—the salvation of 
souls. 

“Go and help Jesus,’ Father Faber says succinctly. “Why 
should a single soul for which Christ died be lost?” 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 





It was the hope and intention of a certain man to become a 
clergyman in the Church of England, but God willed otherwise, says 
The Missionary Gazette. The man’s father died and certain family 
matters so happened that he was prevented from going to college, 
and he abandoned the idea of becoming a clergyman., 

Some little time afterwards the claims of the Catholic Church 
came before this man, and he made up his mind to study the subject. 
After much prayer and thought, all the mists seemed to clear away. 
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He realized what this step of becoming a Catholic would mean to his 
worldly prospects. 

He acknowledged the Church’s teachings, he could face the sac- 
rifice which this change would make in his position, yet he hesitated— 
something was wanting, some vital spark, some definite sign to force 
him to make his submission to the Church. 

One day, having a little time to spare on his way from business, 
he passed a Catholic church, and, as was his custom, went in. As he 
knelt there, thinking and praying, the door was pushed open and a 
tiny child entered. She went straight to a life-sized crucifix which 
hung near the door, and she tried to kiss the feet, but could not reach. 
Going across the church, she dragged a chair to the crucifix, clambered 
up and kissed the feet of Christ. 

As the man watched her the last doubt faded from his soul. No 
religion, he thought. but the Catholic religion, could train a child to act 
like that. The man at once put himself under instruction and was 
received into the Church. 


A MIRACLE 





“Why, you used to be a care-free, straight-going free thinker like 
myself, John Hitchcock. What wonderful freak of superstition drove 
you to church going and made such a romantic saint out of you?” 

“Listen, Dever; you are an old friend, and so I'll take the trouble 
and time to tell you. My only child, my Elsie, she’s dead now, was 
once sick with diphtheria. I stood by her, helplessly watching her 
strangle, and waited for the doctor. My whole soul was wrung with 
agony. In the midst of it I lifted up my face and cried to God pas- 
sionately, desperately, to save that child. He did. The doctor arrived, 
death was beaten off, and I’ve been a changed man ever since.” 

“But, my dear fellow, don’t you see. The whole thing is nothing 
but, an instance of medical skill. There is nothing to worship there. 
There are hundreds of such cases, especially with a first-class special- 
ist like the one you employed.” 

The other spoke solemnly: 

“Dever, it was not medical skill that opened my eyes and made 
me see myself drifting carelessly, wickedly along, while the Eternal 
God was holding the strings of life and death all around me. Jt was 
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not medical skill that gave me the strength to break away forever 
from my proud thinking and from the life that you know well 
goes with it; yes, and to stand a year later over that same child and 
watch God take her, and to yield her to Him with an act of resigna- 
tion to His will and of faith in His wonderful love. Dever, God 
touched me with His grace as He has touched others. That’s miracle 
enough for me. Do you understand?” 


IT WAS BRILLIANT! 





A very interesting story is told of Sir Astley Cooper, the famous 
English surgeon. He was visiting Paris one time, when he was 
asked by an equally famous French surgeon, how often he had per- 
formed a certain operation, which was then considered a wonderful 
feat of surgery. 

“T’ve performed that operation thirteen times,” answered Cooper 

“Only thirteen times!” exclaimed the French surgeon. ‘Why, 
I’ve done it one hundred and sixty times!” 

“Out of those thirteen,” continued Sir Astley Cooper, “I saved 
eleven. May I ask, how many did you save?” 

“Ah, Monsieur!” replied the French doctor, as if that was only 
a secondary matter; “I lose dem all! But the operation—it was bril- 
liant !” 

Of how many a word must we say: It was brilliant,—but, how it 
wounded! Of how many an action must we admit: It was brilliant, 
but, what harm it did to our soul, or to the souls of others! Of 


how many a show must we confess: It was brilliant, but, how fatal 
it was to virtue! 


“No man has a right to leave the world as he found it. He must 
add something to it: either he must make its people better or happier, 
or he must make the face of the world more beautiful or fairer to 
look at. And the one really means the other.”—Edw. Bok. 


Let us serve God well today; He will arrange about tomorrow. 
Don’t have a care for tomorrow, for God who reigns today, will also 
reign tomorrow.—St. Francis de Sales. 























@ Pointed Paragraphs 





ENTERING INTO THE SPIRIT 





One day when I was in a train a man came to sit next to me. 
As there were several vacant places in the coach, it was evident that 
he came for a purpose, to hold a conversation. So he did. On finding 
that I was a Catholic priest, he asked: 

“Have you the ecclesiastical year in your Church?” 


“Certainly,” I replied. 
“Well, so have we,” he answered. Then he continued: “I am a 


Congregationalist minister. Now, we have Advent tomorrow; have 
you?” 

“Yes,” said I; “the First Sunday in Advent.” 

“Oh!” he went on; “the First Sunday in Advent! Well, I am 
supposed to preach on Advent tomorrow; can you tell me just what 
Advent commemorates ?” 

I wondered how much of the ecclesiastical year they had in his 
church, or how long he had belonged to it. Ask yourself the same 
question: What does it commemorate? If we understand the mean- 
ing of this sacred season we shall be able to enter into the spirit of 
it and it will bring us to Christmas better prepared to enjoy it. 


WHOSE MOTHER IS THIS? 





A story told from the front in our recent war, serves to give 
point to one of our Catholic dogmas, often misunderstood and mis- 
represented: the Immaculate Conception. 

The address of a letter, the story goes, sent by a mother to her 
soldier-son on the battlefield, was so blotted by rain on its long journey, 
that when the attempt was made to deliver it, only the designation of 
the troop, company, regiment and corps, could be deciphered. So 
it was delivered to the Captain. He summoned the whcle troop in 
order to have the letter read to the whole assembly, to discover the 
right boy. 
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“From its contents and style,” declared the Captain, “I hope that 
the right soldier will be able to identify it as a letter from his mother.” 

The letter read: 

“Dearest Son: Return home soon, victorious, that in your young 
eyes I may again read the great happiness of my old age.” 

The whole troop stepped forward, and each soldier insisted that 
only his own dear mother could have written so noble a letter. If 
any of them had the choice of a mother, it is easy to see what a 
mother he would have chosen for himself, 

Christ, being God, could choose His mother; and it is clear that 
He could do for her, from the very first moment of her existence, 
what He can do and does for so many at a later moment. 

From the very first moment of her existence He chose her, 
watched over her, sealed and signed her as His own with the richest 
measure of grace, thus preventing the taint of sin from attaching to 
her even for a moment. 

This is the Immaculate Conception—a prerdgative which we 


most naturally expect the Son of God and of Mary to confer upon 
her. 


HOW A GREAT CRIME WAS PREVENTED 





Michigan ought to be a very happy state today, for its truly Amer- 
ican citizens, by their firm stand on the School Amendment, prevented 
a great crime against the welfare of the State.” 


Hon. Bourke Cochran, in a momentous speech before the assem- 

bled Holy Name Union of Grand Rapids, thus summed up the case 
for the Parochial School: 
“ “To attempt to stifle Catholic education here, is one of the most 
suicidal attempts that we find through the history of prosperous races. 
The greatest contribution to the security of this government is the 
Church. . . . It used to be that the Church sought the aid of 
the State. . . . Here we ask nothing of the State, we give it 
everything. The State cannot support the Church; but the Church 
does, will and must support the State. Never is its support so active 
and effective as when it is fashioning the mind of a child to be a 
good citizen. ° 

My God, Mr. Chairman, think of it! These people must know, 
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whether they share our beliefs or not, that it is impossible for a man 
or woman to approach the altar rail and there take into his or her 
body, not a mere sign, not a mere representation of our Lord, but 
God Himself, without being for that a worthier citizen; even though 
that (which is impossible) were a delusion, even though (which is 
impossible) that Sacred Host were only the wafer it seems to be, 
the blindest must say that the man or woman who goes out to daily 
toil under the belief that he has that day given hospitality to the 
Creator, the living temple of God, cannot but be an excellent citizen 
and an effective worker in the domain of industry. 

My friends, the citizens of Michigan will not take our schools 
from us; it would be suicidal to the State to stifle Catholic education.” 


WHATSOEVER YE HAVE DONE TO THE LEAST 





Some time ago the Lamp published a letter written by a young 
lady who occasionally sends five dollars to their fund for the rescue 
of children in foreign mission lands. Her letter is most edifying and 
carries a lesson appropriate for this season. 


“My wages are only eight dollars per week, and with the high 
cost of living and a few poor around my own door, it keeps me busy. 
If it was not for the per cent. I get, for the amount over, what the 
office must bring in, I could not even send you this amount from time 
to time. My intention is to buy little babies with all I can save. A 
lady once accused me of remaining single because I did not want the 
burden of children, and it made me feel very bad about it. Then 
the thought came to me, to buy as many Chinese children as possible, 
and I could show Our dear Lord as large a family as anybody else 
and still remain a virgin.” 


This act of charity, performed for a noble purpose, brought to 
her real pleasure, and that elevation of spirit which goes even above 
all pleasure, and so to say, transfigures the soul. 

Just now, there are hardly any children so destitute, so poor, so 
wretched, as the children of Central Europe and war-torn regions. 
The stories of people who have seen them in their pitiful condition are 
almost heart-rending. These are truly “the least of Christ’s brethren”. 
To bring relief to their dire want is not only to save their bodies, 
but also their souls; for present conditions are such as to entail 
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many moral evils,—such as relaxation of restraints, inability to edu- 
cate properly, despair and loss of faith. 

Here then, is a Christmas charity of the deepest and widest 
appeal. You can be sure, moreover, that your charity will really 
reach some poor, famished child, backed as this appeal is by the 
Bishops of our country and the Knights of Columbus and other 
organizations of equal efficiency. 


WITH WHAT WILL YOU SAY IT? 





You intend, I am sure, to say Merry Christmas to all of your loved 
ones and friends; and you do not intend to say it with words only. 
No, you surely intend to enshrine your affectionate greeting in some 
token that will remain long as a reminder of your Christmas greeting. 

You might say it with flowers, with a book, with a trinket or 
some other present, more or less valuable; but you are puzzled at.the 
thought: What will he or she like? 

If we were not afraid of seeming to praise ourselves, we would 
print for you some of the letters which readers of the Liguorian send 
us in which they give expression to the year-ful of pleasure which 
the Liguorian brings to their homes. Judging from these. you may 
be sure to have a really appreciated and lasting Christmas greeting for 


your friends if you secure for them a year’s subscription to the 
Liguorian. 


“Words do ten times more to irritate people than the strongest 
acts.”—Cardinal Manning. 


Poor old Some day will have so much to do— 

He never will be able to put half his labor through. 

We're going to do this some day, and some day we'll do that. 
Old Some Day’ll be so busy that he won’t know where he’s at! 
It’s rich we'll all be some day, and through the mist and fear 
We wish that happy Some Day would get busy and appear! 
We're going to rest up some day; and some day steal away 
To have an old time frolic in the heart of merry day! 

Ah, Some Day’s rushed with orders, for people everywhere 
Are planning to engulf him with their pleasure and their care! 
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: Catholic Events 


While our Government, as chronicled last month, has given leave 
to German missionaries to resume their labors in the Philippines, the 
Catholic Magazine for South Africa gives the following account of 
conditions in lands under English rule: 

“Of the 23 Catholic Missions which depended on the Vicar 
Apostolic at Dar-es-Salaam, only 10 are now working. The others 
have been abandoned because they have been deprived of the clergy 
that attended them, by the military authorities. The Vicar Apostolic 
of Tanga, Bishop Munsch, and Bishop Voight of Bagomoyo are both 
practically prisoners, although they are both Alsatians. Anyone can 
understand what this means for the missions under their care, even if 
all the missionaries were still working.” 

* * 





Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the well-known Catholic poet and 
essayist, died on Nov. 2, in England. She was born at Boston, Mass., 
the daughter of Gen. Patrick R. Guiney, who fought in the Civil War. 
She was a contributor to Harper's, Scribner's, and Atlantic ; published 
many volumes of verse and essays; and was editor of several publica- 
tions. * * * 


On Nov. 2, the citizens of Michigan were asked to vote upon the 
adoption of an amendment to the State Constitution which made 
attendance at the public schools obligatory on all children between the 
ages of 5 and 16. According to this amendment, the child might not 
be educated at home or be sent to any private school either in Mich- 
igan or outside the state. Notwithstanding the splendid record of 
our parish schools during the war and before it, there was quite a 
horde of anti-Catholic bigots to support this amendment. But Amer- 
icans predominated, and the amendment was rejected by a vote of 
21-2 to I. 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews united to defeat the amendment. 

* * * 

Theodore Maynard, the English author who is on a lecture tour 
through the United States, after declaring that most Englishmen are 
sympathetically inclined toward Ireland, declares: “What the present 
British government is seeking in Ireland is to provoke the people to 
a new rebellion. The various actions of the government are not to 
be explained except on that theory. They are deliberately designed 
to provoke the Irish to rebel and then they mean to put down the 
rebellion in such a way that the spirit of the Irish will be broken for- 
ever.” This, no doubt, is civilization! 

* * * 

The usual tactics were used in the Michigan elections on the 

School Amendment. Copies of the so-called “K. of C. Oath”, slan- 
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ders, caricatures, and similar propaganda were spread; and Gilbert 
O. Nations (one of the proprietors of the Menace), was introduced 
as “a former judge of the United States Supreme Court” (which he 
never was), just to enlighten the people of Michigan! 

* * * 


Meanwhile earnest prayers of thousands of little children, Masses, 
expositions of the Blessed Sacrament, fervent triduums and extraor- 
dinary devotions of the people were exhorted by the Bishops of the 
three dioceses of Michigan, to obtain divine assistance in preserving 
the inalienable rights of free people against bigots. Another part of 
the Catholic campaign was the great parade through the streets of 
Detroit on the Sunday before the elections. More than 100,000 Cath- 
olic men, women and children marched for two and a half hours in 
the procession. In line were 10,000 former service men, almost all 
in uniform,—the majority of them products of the parochial schools; 
1,500 nuns in automobiles, took part in the parade. The parade filled 
Navin Field, where Mass was offered by Rev. Patrick Dunigan, for- 
mer Chaplain of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

* * * 


Practically complete returns of the Austrian elections held in 
October give the Christian Social party 78 votes in the National 
Assembly, the Social Democrats 63, and the Pan-German Party 18. 
Fifteen additional seats are to be apportioned from the excess vote, 
of which the Christian Social Party will probably receive the majority. 
The women’s vote was a marked factor in the success of the Chris- 
tian Social Party. 

* * * 

Though Christian armies conquered Jerusalem and forced the 
Sultan’s troops to an unconditional surrender, and though a Christian 
commander upon entering the Holy City became trustee and protec- 
tor of the Sacred Places of Christianity—the Holy Sepulchre, for the 
recovery of which the Christian world has made so many sacrifices 
and endured so many hardships, is still in control of the Turks. An- 
other fruit of the Great War! 

* * * 

The Order of the Crown of Italy has been conferred on His 
Grace, the Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, of New York, in recognition 
of his services in behalf of Italians during the war. The decoration 
was conferred by the Italian government through their Consul. 

* * * 


With a registration of 1079, the law school of Georgetown Uni- 
versity has now the largest registration of any law school in Amer- 
ica and one that breaks all previous records, according to announce- 
ment made by Hugh J. Fegan, assistant to the dean, in connection 
with plans for the celebration of the golden jubilee of that inst‘tu- 
tion. 

* * * 

F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., for fifteen years editor in chief ef the 

St. Louis Catholic daily, Amerika, has resigned the editorship of that 
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aper in order tu devote his energies entirely to the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Society,—the pioneer Catholic agency for con- 
structive social reform in this country. For some twelve years past 
Mr. Kenkel has acted as director of the Central Bureau in addition 
to his editorial work. 
* * * 

We have been hearing much lately about the grand legacy which 
has been left to America by the Pilgrim Fathers who came over in 
the Mayflower. An English Protestant paper, the Church Times, of 
London, speaks of the matter in the following terms: 

“The tercentenary is nothing more nor less than the glorifica- 
tion of Separatism, and those taking part in it are much mistaken if 
they think that by so doing they are honoring the American nation. 
What America owes to the Pilgrim Fathers is a fearsome crop of 
queer beliefs and misbeliefs professed by the strangest sects, but 
this is not much to be thankful for. Indeed there are countless 
Americans who will regard with surprise, not unmixed with amuse- 
ment, the credulity with which ordinarily sane people have accepted 
the flapdoodle of the Mayflower legend.” 

* * * 


At the Armistice Day celebrations in Washington, the American 
Legion invited the National Catholic War Council, along with other 
welfare organizations to provide an exhibit at the Washington Amer- 
ican League Baseball Park. The Council filled a booth with evidences 
of the labors its representative had performed for the health, com- 
fort, entertainment of the soldiers, sailors and marines, in camps and 
on the battle front. A moving picture was shown reproducing scenes 
of the Council’s activities in the war zone. in the camps, and behind 
the lines, and of the welfare and relief work the Council had done 
in devastated regions of France, Belgium and Italy. This was the 
only outdoor “movie” shown by any welfare organization. 

* * * 


The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions now has permanent 
headquarters at 2021 “H” street, N. W., Washington, D. C., within a 
short distance of the Interior Department of the Government. A 
suitable house in the neighborhood has been provided for the office 
of the Society for the Preservation of the Faith Among Indian Chil- 
dren. This office is called the “Tekakwitha House”, in honor of the 
saintly Iroquois maiden, Kateri Tekakwitha, the “Lily of the Mo- 
hawks’, and will be conducted by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, who will give their undivided attention to the important work of 
spreading this society. The officials of the Bureau are convinced 
that the taking over of this branch of the work by the Sisters will be 
a guarantee that it will be carried on with the utmost facility and 
efficiency. All donations to the Preservation Society should be sent 
to the address: 2021 “H” street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Thanks to St. Jude and St. Rita for a special favor obtained 

through their intercession. Published at request of M. E. H. 














Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Some time ago I either read or heard 
something about Saints being confirmed 
in grace, so that they either did or 
could not sin any more,—I do not know 
which it is. I am very anxious to 
know more about this condition of the 
soul or state of grace. What can I do 
toward becoming confirmed in grace? 

Your question really contains two. 


I. Confirmation in grace, in the 
technical theological sense, is a state 
of the soul in which, by reason of its 
extraordinary grace, actual and habit- 
ual, it is able and infallibly will avoid 
all sin. 


1. It appears in two forms: a) to 
such an extent as to make sure of the 
avoidance of even venial sins,—as in 
Mary; b) to such an extent as to en- 
sure the avoidance, at least, of all 
grievous sins,—as in the Apostles. 


2. How God attains this sinlessness 
in man, we do not precisely know. But 
we can readily conceive ways in which 
this would be possible. 


a) In heaven, it is clear, we shall all 
be unable to sin. This will arise from 
the fact that, by Beatific Vision, we 
shall see God so clearly and so con- 
tinually, and shall be so filled with love 
for Him our highest Good, that noth- 
ing which is not He will be able to 
have even the slightest momentary at- 
traction for us. Our will, having at 
last found the completely satisfying 
and eternally satisfying Good, will be 
healed of all its perversity and fickle- 
ness. 


b) So on earth, even while man is 
in the body, it is easily conceivable that 
one who saw God (as theologians as- 
sert of Mary) or those who were long 
and most intimately associated with 
Our Lord (as the Apostles), were so 
vividly impressed, that sin would have 
no attraction for them. Add to this 
the continual stream of special graces 
which they received by reason of their 
position——graces impelling them to 


good and making steadfast the way- 
ward will, and we can easily conceive 
how sin becomes out of the question 
for them. 


_ Il. What can we do toward becom- 
ing confirmed in grace? 

I. Confirmation in grace is not an 
ordinary means of salvation, but an ex- 
traordinary one. Hence: 


a) We admit it only of those who 
by reason of their very position in the 
present order of things, have a certain 
claim to it,—as the Mother of Our 
Lord, His foster-father, St. Joseph,— 
His Apostles. It isa gift due to Christ 
rather than to them. 


b). We do not say others cannot at- 
tain it; but, like all extraordinary ways 
of Divine Providence, we do not even 
_ to it, earnestly though we wish 

or it. 


2. Perseverance is the ordinary path 
to heaven, and this by means of prayer, 
is always in our power. And this per- 
severance may attain to a kind of con- 
firmation in grace—i. e. to a greater 
or lesser moral assurance that we will 
faithfully adhere to God even to the 
end,—though we might stumble as we 
go. Such assurance is given us by vari- 
ous means: 


a) A great love for Our Lord and 
for His Blessed Mother, faithfully 
cherished by practical daily devotion. 
“If any man love me, the Father will 
love him and we will come to him and 
make our abode with him”. 


b) By faithful and devout use of 
the Sacraments, of Holy Mass, and the 
means of salvation which God has 
given us in the Church. “I am the 
bread of life. . If any man eat 
of this bread, he shall live forever”. 


c) By an habitual interest in our 
soul’s welfare and in the things of 
God, cherished by habits of daily 
prayer and meditation: “Remember, 
O man, thy last things and thou shalt 
not sin”, 
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| Some Good Books 





“Mr. Coleman, Gent.” By Enid 
Dinnis. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. Price, postpaid, $2.40. 

Enid Dinnis is not unknown to Eng- 
lish readers, her work having appeared 
frequently in high-class literary Re- 
views, like the Dublin Review and the 
Month. This relieves me of the neces- 
sity of speaking about the technique, 
style, artistry of her work. In this re- 
spect, “Mr, Coleman, Gent.” is a wor- 
thy addition to our literature. 

My only task is, to speak to readers 
as a reader, and tell them how I en- 
joyed the book. It is full of adven- 
ture: “Wildwood”, the place of mys- 
tery and secret meetings abounds with 
it; and it is adventure that thrills the 
noblest fibers in one’s heart. Through 
it all flows a sparkling stream of ro- 
mance,—a sweet love-story. 

It is a distinct pleasure to meet Mis- 
tress Tyrwhit and Madge, and even 
Sir Roger Coleman, so different from 
his nephew, Edward Coleman, Gent., 
the hero who is so human,—a hero 
who has his fau!ts and can make blun- 
ders, yet through them win his way to 
a glorious triumph. 

Besides, the impressions of the book 
will filter into the broader outlines of 
your historic knowledge of the times 
of Charles II of England, and will 
give it color, life, and completeness. 

Ursula Finch. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
Published by Benziger Bros., New 
York. Price, $2.40 postpaid. 

This latest novel from the pen of 
Miss Clarke proves as interesting and 
satisfying as any of her twelve pre- 
vious books and is well worthy of a 
place beside them. The opening scenes 
are laid in the Cornish town of St. 
Faith’s, but are soon transferred to 
Rome with its many attractions and 
associations. With these Miss Clarke 
shows herself quite familiar. 

It is a story of the extreme selfish- 
ness of a beautiful young woman, and 
the heroic self-immolation of her less 
attractive sister, a story of poverty 
and wealth, of irreligion and deep re- 
ligious faith. 

Miss Clarke has not fallen short in 
delineation of character and develop- 
ment of plot. Far too many Daphnes 
and all too few Ursulas are to be found 


today. Though both are perhaps some- 
what overdrawn and one feels that few 
sisters would endure or be expected to 
endure as Ursula did, yet her conduct 
under real stress is of the heroic stamp, 
and the denouement is quite satisfying. 


Jesus of Nazareth: Who Was He? 
The Answer of History and Reason. 
By J. Godfrey Raupert. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.50 net. 

A book that comes from the pen of 
Mr. Raupert, we may be sure, will be 
interesting and worth reading. There 
is something earnest, whole-souled, sin- 
cere about his manner, that compels 
attention. 

And this book is timely. Just now 
the world is beginning to recognize 
that it is well-nigh bankrupt, because 
it abandoned the spirit and the teach- 
ings of Christ. Forced to the wall, it 
is beginning to see that its only salva- 
tion is to come back to the Nazarene, 
whom it despised. 

Inquiring, earnest minds are ready 
for just such a book as this: a brief, 
clear, convincing study. It is hard to 
calculate how much good such a book 
will do. 


Considerations on Eternity. By 
Rev. Jeremias Drexelius, S.J. Pub- 
lished by Frederick Pustet Co., New 
York and Cincinnati. Price, $1.50 net. 

The all-important question of life 
beyond the grave once more claims 
the attention of thinking men. 

In view of this fact, the publication 
of this translation from the Latin of 
a book by Rev. Jeremias Drexelius, a 
Jesuit of the 17th century, is surely 
timely. Anything that will lead men 
to think of their eternal destiny will 
do much to preserve mental balance 
and check the evil influences of the 
fanciful and exaggerated notions that 
flood current literature and the feature 
sections of our Sunday newspapers. 
“Considerations on Eternity” will do 
this for the meditative reader by en- 
graving upon his mind and heart the 
thought with which the author ends 
his book: “Whatever is here is but 
for a little while, is brief; farewell, 
all things; thee only do I greet, O 
Eternity.” 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Two students walking together on 
the campus. First spoke to a co-ed. 

Second—Who was that? 

First—Ida. 

Second—Ida Who? 

First—Ida know. 


First-Class Scout—Did you read 
about the scout who swallowed his tea- 
spoon. 

Tenderfoot—No; what happened to 
him? 

First-Class Scout—Oh, he can’t stir. 


“Just think of him now as striking 
the harp with the angels,” said the 
consoling Mrs. Flaherty to Widow 
Murphy. 

“You don’t know Pat,” was the 
wailed reply. “I'll bet my Sunday 
clothes he’s striking the angels with 
the harp.” 


“Hear about Nutley’s getting stung 
by a rattler last week?” 

“Gosh, no! How did it happen?” 

“He bought a used flivver without 
first testing it” 


Soldier: “May I hold your hand a 
minute?” 

Girl: “Yes, but how will you know 
when the minute is up?” 

Soldier: “Well, suppose I hold your 
second hand for that!” 


“How do you manage with your 
limited salary to have such well- 
cooked, delicious meals?” 

“The secret is very simple. Every 
day I kiss the cook and do all I can 
to make her happy.” 

“But doesn’t your wife object?” 

“No; you see, she’s the cook!” 


Jiggs: “The most consoling thing 
about going to the movies is seeing 
sO many women in the pictures open: 
ing their mouths and not saying a 
word you can hear!” 


“How you do stutter, my poor lad! 
Did you ever go to a stammering 
school?” 

“N-no-no, sir. I dud-dud-do this 
naturally.” 


Two darkies in a negro regiment 
were boasting about their company 
buglers. 

“Gilong wit’ you, boy,” said one; 
“you ain’t got no booglers. We is got 
the boogler, and when ’at boy wraps 
his off lip around that horn and blows 
pay-call it sounds jes’ like that um 
Boston simphony band playin’ ‘The 
Rosary.’” 

“Yeh, I hearn you,” replied the 
other. “Talk up, boy; talk up. Yo’ 
is wadin’ deep into trouble.” 

“—-An’ when he sounds ’at tapoo 
the angile Gabri’ell hisself is lendin’ 
a ear, boy. A ear is what I says.” 

“Well, if yo’ likes musik they is all 
right, but if yo’ is yearnin’ fo’ food 
yo’ wants a boogler with an hypnotic 
note like we is got. Boy, when Ah 
hears ole Custard-Mouth Jones dis- 
charge his blast Ah looks at mah 
beans an Ah says, ‘Strawberrehs, be- 
have yo’selves! Yo’ is crowdin’ the 
whip cream out o’ mah dish.’” 


Barber—Will you have anything on 
your face when I’ve finished? 

Victim—I don’t know, but I hope 
you'll at least leave my nose. 


“Don’t you wisht you was a bird, 
Jimmy, atid could fly away up in the 
sky!” mused Jean, dreamily. 

“Naw!” scorned Jimmy. “I’d ruther 
be a elephant and squirt water through 
my nose.” ; 


“Why do they have knots on the 
ocean instead of miles?” 
“Tf there were no knots there 
wouldn’t be any tide.” 


She (pointing to a lady with excep- 
tionally “showy” evening dress)— 
Rather original costume, don’t you 
think? 

He—Aboriginal, almost. 


“What!” said Lord Coleridge once 
to a puzzled cabman, “you a London 
cabby and don’t know where the Law 
Courts are?” 

“Oh, the Law Courts, is it? I 
know them; but you said the Courts 
of Justice!” 


























